Aatat. 34.]
Dr. James and Dr, Mead.
Nor shall thine ardours cease to glow, When souls to blissful climes remove;
What rais'd our virtue here below, Shall aid our happiness above.'
Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his schoolfellow Dr. James, of • whom he once observed, 'no man brings more mind to his profession1.1 James published this year his Medicinal Dictionary, in three volumes folio. Johnson, as I understood from him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals for this work; and being very fond of the study of physick, in which James was his master, he furnished some of the articles2. He, however, certainly wrote for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead,f which is conceived with great address, to conciliate the patronage of that very eminent man3.
It has been circulated, I know not with what authenticity, that Johnson considered Dr. Birch as a dull writer, and said of him, ' Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee in conversation ; but no sooner does he take a pen in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and benumbs all his faculties'1.' That the literature
1 Johnson did not speak equally well of Dr. James's morals. ' He will not,1 he wrote, ' pay for three box tickets which he took. It is a strange fellow.' The tickets were no doubt for Miss Williams's benefit (Crokcr's Boswell, 8vo. p. 101). See ante, p. 81, and post, March 28, 1776, end of 1780, note.
" See. post, April 5, 1776.
3               'TO DR.  MEAD.
'SIR,
' THAT the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated to you, is to be imputed only to your reputation for superior skill in those sciences which I have endeavoured to explain and facilitate: and you are, therefore, to consider this address, if it be agreeable to you, as one of the rewards of merit j and if, otherwise, as one of the inconveniences of eminence.
' However you shall receive it, my design cannot be disappointed; because this publick appeal to your
judgement will shew that I do not found my hopes of approbation upon the  ignorance  of my readers,  and that I fear his censure least, whose knowledge is most extensive. ' I am, Sir, ' Your most obedient ' humble servant,
' R.JAMES.'
BOSWEU,. See post, May 16, 1778, where Johnson said, ' Dr. Mead lived more in the broad sunshine of life than almost any man.'
4 Johnson was used to speak of him in this manner :—' Tom is a lively vogue ; he remembers a great deal, and can tell many pleasant stories ; but a pen is to Tom a torpedo, the touch of it benumbs his hand and his brain."' Hawkins's Johnson, p. 209. Goldsmith in his Life of Nash (Cunningham's Gold-smitKs Works, iv. 54) says :—' Nash was not born a writer, for whatever humour he might have in conversa-
ofions of Mr. Pope's verses on his Grotto have already appeared, we hope that the following attempt, which, we are assured, was
